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Literary Institutions. 


For the Monthly Educator. 
No. 1.—Canandaigua Academy. 


Canandaigua Academy, the first literary 
institution founded in Western New York, 
was incorporated on the fourth of March, 
1795. It is located at Canandaigua village, 
Ontario Co., and owes its origin to the mu- 
nificence of Messrs. Oliver Phelps and Na- 
thaniel Gorham well known as being among 
the first settlers in that section of the state. 

So desirous were the early inhabitants of 
Western New York to secure the blessings 
of education to their children, that several of 
the most distinguished individuals from Utica 
to Buffalo contributed to the erection of the first 
edifice which was built in the year 1796. To 
this institution, some of the most eminent 
scholars of the present day, are indebted for 
their literary acquirements. 

Messrs. Phelps and Gorham actuated by a 
spirit of liberality, and an enlightened zeal for 
the cause of education, made other appropri- 
ations of land for the benefit of this institu- 
tution ; from the avails of which the present 
building was erected during the summers ‘of 
1834 and 1836. This edifice stands in an 
elevated situation, surrounded by extensive 
grounds upon which is a grove of forest trees. 
In the healthfulness and beauty of its location, 
this institution is probably unsurpassed by any 
other in the state. The building is 130 feet 
long, 42 wide, and three stories high. It is 





built of brick, and contains five rooms for reci- | 


tation, one for the laboratory, another for the 
library and apparatus, together with thirty 
seven rooms for students, and ample apart- 
ments for the family of the principal. 





Canandaigua Academy is well furnished 
with chemical and philosophical apparatus. 
Among the articles, may be mentioned a so- 
lar microscope of great power, valuable lev- 
elling instruments, a magic lantern with slides 
to illustrate astronomy, Morse’s electric tele- 
graph and other electro-magnetic apparatus. 
This institution has also a good library, a 
cabinet of minerals, a large collection of at- 
lases, charts, and indeed almost every desira- 
ble convenience for the prosecution of a thor- 
ough course of study. 

The Academy is under the care of five 
teachers, and the plan of instruction embra- 
ces the common English branches, a thorough 
and extended course of mathematics, the nat- 
ural sciences, the Latin and Greek classics, 
and the French language. A department is 
also established for the preparation of teach- 
ers. Students in this institution are frequent- 
ly prepared for an advanced station in college, 
and indeed the mathematical series is as ex- 
tensive as that usually pursued during the 
entire collegiate course. 

The present principal of Canandaigua Ac- 
ademy is too well known in this section of the 
state to require any commendation from us. 
Mr. Howe took charge of the institution in the 
spring of 1828, and has occupied his present 
position as principal during a period of near- 
ly twenty years. Under his superintendence 
the academy has universally prospered ; the 
number of pupils during the last five years, 
having averaged from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty five annually. 

The academical year is divided into three 
terms of study. The principal vacation is du- 
ring the month of July and the first of Au- 
gust. [A view of this institution may be seen 


|on the next page. ] 
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VIEW OF CANANDAIGUA ACADEMY. 
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| iner base of the number of subscribers to the 


Cducational €xtracis. library was at first very slow, and at the end 


sarge a OT eg Tere ee rersery ‘of the second year the whole did not amount 
Mutual Instruction. to thirty. But from conversing twice a week 


The following account of a Literary Soci. with one anotherat the library upon the acqui- 
ety, the members of which belong to the work- sitions they had been making, a taste for sci- 
ing class, is condensed from a paper addressed ence and a desire for information began to 
to the proprietors of large manufactories by | spread among them. 
the Secretary of the Glasgow Chamber of) The members, a little before this time, had 
Commerce. | obtained an atlas which they say led them to 

It is justly remarked by that gentleman that | think of a pairof globes. One of their num. 
the mere acquisitions of reading and writing ber, by trade a joiner, who had the advantage 
only serve to open the door to knowledge ; and of attending two courses of lectures in the An- 
unless we are induced to pass the portal, the dersonian Institution, volunteered on the third 
stores which lie within will still remain use. | year after the formation of the society to ex- 
less to us. No efforts however assiduous for | plain to its members the use of globes. This 
acquiring intellectual treasures in the exer. he did one evening in every week, and suc- 
cise of our mental powers, can be so success. | ceeded so weil that he offered on the other 
ful or satisfactory as where men unite togeth- meeting in the week to give an account of 
er to grapple with ignorance, and mutually in- | some of the principies and processes in me- 
struct each other. The formation of societies chanics and cheniistry accompanied with a 
for this purpose can uot be too strongly re- few experiments. He next, and while he was 
commended. An account of such an insti- still going on with his lectures, undertook 
tution formed in Glasgow for theimprovement | with another of the workmen, to attend in the 
of a single body of workmen will strongly il- , reading-room during the other evenings of the 
lustrate these remarks. | week, and teach arithmetic to such as choose. 

The Gas Light Company of that city con-| |The society now made very rapid progress, 
stantly employs between sixty and seventy | and its members were induced to make a new 
men in the works ; twelve of these are mech- | arrangement by which the labor of instruct- 
anies, and the others furnace-men and com- | ing was more equally divided. The individ. 
mon laborers of different descriptions. uals of the committee agreed among them- 

In 1821, the manager of the works propo. | selves, to give in rotation, a lecture on chem- 
sed to these men to contribute each a small | istry or mechanics every Thursday evening, 
sum monthly to be laid out in books to form a taking Murray for their text-book in the one, 
library for their common use. -He informed | and Ferguson in the other. The plan is still 
them that if they agreed to this proposition, | pursued. It is intimated a fortnight before to 
the Company would give them a room to keep | the person whose turn it is, that he is to lec- 
their books in, which should be heated and | ture from such a page to such a page of one of 
lighted for them in winter ; thatin this room |‘hese authors. He has these fourteen days 
they might meet every evening throughout the |to make himself familiar with the subject ; 
whole vear to read and converse, in place of and he is authorized to claim during that peri- 
going to the alehouse as many had been in | od the assistance of every member of the soci- 
the practice of doing; that the Company |ety in preparing the chemical experiments, or 
would further give them a present of five | making the little models of machines for illus- 
guineas to expend on books; and that the | trating his discourse. 
management of every thing connected with} It is a remarkable circumstance in this 
the measure should be intrusted to a commit- | unique process of instruction, that there has 
tee of themselves, to be named and renewed been no backwardness on the part of any of 
by them at fixed periods. Fourteen of the | the individuals to lecture in his turn, nor the 
workmen were induced to agree to the plan. | slightest difficulty exhibited in the execution. 

For the first two years, until it was ascer- | ‘Chisis attributed to its being set about without 
tained that the members would take proper |any pretension or affectation of knowledge, 
care of the books, it was deemed best not to| and merely asa means of mutual improvement. 
remove them from the reading-room, but that} On Monday evenings the society has a vol- 
they should meet there every evening to pe-| untary lecture from any one of its members 
ruse them. After this period however the | who chooses to give notice of his intention, on 
members were allowed to carry the books | either of the branches of science already men- 
home ; and they then met only twice a week | tioned, or upon any other useful subject he 
at the reading-room to change them, and con- | may propose. And there is with the general 
verse upon what they had been reading. The | body the same simple unhesitating frankness, 
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and disposition to come forward in their turn, 
that exist among the members of the commit- 
tee with regard tothe lectures prescribed to 
them. It may be interesting as well as use- 
ful to mention some of the subjects of the dif- 
ferent lectures that were given during the first 
three months after this plan was adopted.— 
Those delivered by the members of the com- 
mittee consisted of eleven on mechanical pow- 
ers powers; one on magnetism and electrici- 
ty ; one on wheel-carriages ; one on the prim- 
itive form of chrystals; and one on hydrostat- 
ics. The voluntary lectures treated on the 
air-pump, chemistry, &c., besides many prac- 
tical subjects, such as boring and mining, Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s lamp, the construction of 
a corn-mill, and a description of Captain Man- 
by’s invention for the preservation of ship- 
wrecked seamen. 

The effect of this society was soon. found to 
be most beneficial to the general character 
and happiness of the indivduals composing it. 
It may readily be conceived what a valuable 
part of the community the whole of our man- 
ufacturing operatives might become, if the 
persons employed in every large work were 
enabled to adopt similar measures. What 
might we uot then be entitled to look for, 
in useful inventions and discoveries, from 
minds awakened and invigorated by the self- 
discipline which such a mode of instruction 
requires ? 

The Gas Company being fully aware of 
the beneficial consequences resulting from 
the instruction of their work-people, fitted up 
for their use in the latter end of 1824, a more 
commodious room for their meetings, with a 
small laboratory and work-shop attached to 
it, where the experiments are conducted, and 
models to be used in the lectures are prepar- 
ed. Previous to this time, the men had made 
for themselves an air-pump and an electrify- 
ing machine, and some of them are constant- 
ly engaged in the laboratory and work-shop 
during their spare hours. At the end of three 
years from its commencement, the whole of 
the workmen, with the exception of about fif- 
teen, had become members of the society, and 
these were withheld from joining in conse- 
quence of their inabilityto read. The others 
said to them, ‘Join us and we will teach you 
to read.” 

It is gratifying to know that this invitation 
has not been made in vain; and that up to 
the present time this association now amount- 
ing to upwards of seventy persons, compre- 
hends nearly all those employed about the 
works. 

The Rules of the Society, which have been 
framed by the members themselves, are sim- 


ple and judicious. Every person on becom- 
ing a member pays seven shillings and six- 
pence of entrance money. This sum is taken 
from him by instalments, and is paid back to 
him should he leave the gas-works, or to his 
family or heirs should he die. Besides this 
entrance money, each member contributes 
three halfpence weekly, two-thirds of which 
go the library, and one-third to the laborato- 
ry and work-shop. | 

The weekly lectures are continued during 
the winter months, and the members are per- 
mitted to bring to these any of their sons who 
are above seven and under twenty-one years 
ofage. Additions have from time to time 
been made to the chemical and mechanical 
apparatus, and the library now contains sev- 
en hundred volumes. 





Popular Education. 
BY R. M. 

One of the most pleasing indications of the 
times in which it is our privilege to live, is, I 
conceive, the increased attention which is now 
so generally given to the cause of popular 
education. It is beginning to be felt by the 
influential and the wealthy, by statesmen and 
legislators, that it is far cheaper, more hu- 
mane and philanthropic, more agreeable to 
tke spirit of Christianity, more in accordance 
with the teachings of the gospel, as well as 
greatly more in harmony with the genius of 
our free institutjons, to instruct the youthful 
mind, store it with valuable knowledge, and 
train it for usefulness and virtue, than to leave 
it toluxuriate in ignorance, wretchedness, and 
crime. 

Am I not right in considering this as one of 
the most encouraging and delightful features 
of the present age? Is there any thing more 
deserving the continued and earnest regard of 
our citizens generally than the subject to which 
Irefer? Is there any outlay of public money 
which will be more likely to be returned, an 
hundred fold, in the increased usefulness, the 
augmented comfort, and the intellectual and 
moral elevation of the entire people, than that 
which is made for the extension and promo. 
tion of this great and glorious cause ? 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far dis- 
tant when throughout the whole country, ef- 
forts commensurate with the importance and 
magnitude of the object, will be put forth to 
secure to every one the invaluable blessing 
of a liberal, complete, and thorough educa- 
tion. While we value our own privileges, 
and seek to improve them, let us deplore the 
condition of those who are not favored as we 





are, and earnestly endeavor by every means 
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in our power, to promote the universal diffu- 
sion of literature, science, and religion. 

The pursuit of knowledge, in its influence, 
in its nature, and in all its tendencies, is em- 
enently praiseworthy and ennobling. For 
this, man was created. For this, he is 
endowed with grand and lofty powers—with 
the noble faculties of reason and understand. 
ing—with those splendid mental attributes, 
and excellent moral qualities which identify 
us with the spirit world ; in a word, with a 
rational and immortal soul, which closely al- 
lies him to God and angels, and renders him 
infinitely superior to the other inhabitants of 
our globe. 

To the young men who may read this arti- 
cle, | would say, will you by the pursuit of 
knowledge, both secular and religious, an- 
swer the great end of your being ; adorn, dig- 
nify, and felicitate the soul—promote the di- 
vine glory and human welfare, and happily 
realize “the days of heaven upon earth?” Or 
will you by neglecting your mental improve- 
ment, and disregarding the rich treasures of 
literature, science, and religion, permit the 
soul to sink ignodly into a miserable and de. 
graded state; incur the divine displeasure ; 
become unserviceable to your fellow-men, if 
not in fact dangerous members of society ; 
and at length when vour earthly course is fin- 
ished, be consigned unlamented and scarcely 
missed to the cold and silent tomb? If then 
you would avoid this melancholy fate, you 
must pursue with increasing avidity and de- 
light that knowledge for which the soul was 
originally formed, and in which its truest dig. 
nity and highest happiness essentially consist. 

“Tf\”? said the immortal Jefferson, ‘the 
time shall ever come, when this mighty tab. 
ric shall totter, the cause will be found inthe 
ignorance of the people. If our Union is still 
to continue to cheer the hopes and animate 
the efforts of every nation; if our fields are 
to be untrod by the hirelings of despotism ; if 
long days of blessedness are to attend our 
country in her career of glory ; if you would 
have the sun continue to shed his unclouded 
rays upon the face of freemen, then educate 
all the children in the land. This alonestar- 
tles the tyrant in his dreams of power, and 
rouses the slumbering energies of an oppress. 
ed people. It was intelligence that reared up 
the majestic columns of our national glory— 
and this alone can prevent their crumbling to 
ashes!” 

Let usthen diffuse abroad the priceless ben- 
efits of a sound education ; the spiritual 
knowledge of God and divine things; and the 
inestimable advantages of pure Christianity ! 
Thus shall we most effectually recommend, 





illustrate, and preserve those noble popular 
institutions which constitute the glory of our 
republic, and the true safe-guards of which 
under God are the virtue, the intelligence, and 
the piety of the people. 


——— 





Literature. 

Literature is apt to form a dangerous and 
discontented occupation even for the ama- 
teur. But for him whose rank and worldly 
comfort depend upon it—who does not live to 
write, but writes to live—its difficulties and 
perils are fearfully increased. Few specta- 
cles are more afflicting than that of such a 
man, so gifted and so fated, so jostled and 
tossed to and fro in the rude bustle of life, the 
buffetings of which he is so little able to 
endure. 

Cherishing it may be, the loftiest thoughts, 
and clogged with the meanest wants ; of pure 
and holy purposes, vet driven from the strait 
path by the pressure of necessity, or the im- 
pulse of passion ; hovering between the em- 
pyrian of his fancy and the squalid desert of 
reality ; cramped and foiled in his most stren- 
uous exertions ; dissatisfied with his best per- 
formances, disgusted with his tortune, this 
man of letters too often spends his weary days 
in conflicts of obscure misery ; harrassed, cha- 
grined, debased, or maddened ; the victim at 
once of tragedy and farce; the last forlorn 
outpost in the war of mind against matter. 

Many are the noble souls that have perish- 
ed bitterly, with their tasks unfinished, under 
these corroding woes; some in utter famine, 
like Otway ; some in dark insanity like Cow- 
per and Collins; some like Chatterton, have 
sought out a more stern quietus, and turning 
their indignant steps away from a world which 
refused them welcome, have taken refuge ia 
that strong fortress where poverty and cold 
neglect, and the thousand natural shocks 
which flesh is heir to, could not reach them 
any more. [Carlyle. ‘ 


EpvcaTion out oF Scuoot.—- Education does 
not commence with the alphabet. It begins 
with a mother’s look—with a father’s nod of 
approbation, or asign of reproof—with a sis- 
ter’s gentle pressure of the hand, or a broth. 
er’s noble act of forbearance—with handfuls 
of flowers in green dells, on hills, and daisy 
meadows—with bird’s nests admired, but not 
touched—with creeping ants and almost im- 
perceptible emmets—with humming bees and 
glass-hives—with pleasant walks in shady 
lanes—with thoughts directed in sweet and 
kindly tones and words, to nature, to beauty, 
to acts of benevolence, to deeds ot virtue, and 
to the sense of all good—to God himself. 
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Dall Boys. 
We are net to conclude that those who are 
at first exceedingly dull, will never make 


great proficiency in learning. ‘The examples 
are numerous of persons who were unprom- 
ising in childhood, but who were distinguish- 
ed in manhood for their great acquirements. 

Adam Clarke, D. D. was taught the alpha- 
bet with great difficulty. He was very often 
chastised for his dullness, and it was serious- 
ly feared that he never would learn. He was 
eight years old before he could spell words of 
three letters, and was distinguished for noth- 
ing but rolling large stones. At the age of 
eight he was placed under a new teacher, who 
by the kindness of his manner and by suitable 
encouragement aroused the slumbering ener- 
gies of his mind, and elicited a desire for im- 
provement. It is well known that he became 
even more distinguished for his various and 
exterisive acquirements than he had ever been 
for rolling stones. 

Isaac Barrow, D. D. for two or three years 
after he commenced going to sehooi to school, 
was only noted for quarreling and rude sports. 
This seemed to be his ruling passion. His fa- 
ther considered his prospects for usefulness or 
respectability so dark that he often said if 
either child was to die he hoped it would be 
Isaac. But Isaac afterwards became the pride 
of his father’s family and an honor to his 
country. He was appointed master of Trin- 
ity College, at which time the king said he 
had given the office to the best scholar in 
England. 

The Rev. Thomas’ Halyburton formerly 
Professor of Divinity at St. Andrews, had un- 
til he was twelve years old a great aversion 
to learning. I might mention many other 
examples to illustrate the same truth. [Da- 
vis’s Teacher. 





Improvement of Talent. 


The ignorant have often given credit to the 
wise for powers that are permitted to none, 
merely because the wise have made a proper 
use of those powers that are permitted to all. 
The little tale of the Arabian dervise shall be 
a comment of this proposition. 

A dervise was journeying alone in the 
desert, when two merchants suddenly met him. 

‘¢ You have lost a camel,”’ said he’ to the 
merchants. 

‘Indeed we have,” they replied. 

“Was he not blind in his right eye and 
lame in his left leg ?”’ said the dervise. 

«He was,” replied the merchants. 


*‘ Had he not lost a front tooth,” said the 


‘« He had,” rejoined the merchants. 

“ And was he not !ouded with honey on one 
side and wheat on the other ?” 

‘“‘ Most certainly he was,” they replied ; 
“and as you have seen him so lately, and 
marked him so particularly, you can in all 
probability conduct us to him.” 

‘“« My friends,” said the dervise, “{ have 
never seen your camel, nor heard of him, ex- 
cept from you.” 

‘‘ 4 pretty story truly,” said the merch- 
ants, * but where are the jewels which form- 
ed a part of his cargo?” 

“| have neither seen your camels nor your 
jewels,” repeated the dervise. 

On this the merchants seized his person, 
and forthwith hurried him before the cadi, 
where upon the strictest search nothing could 
be found upon him, nor could any evidence 
whatever be adduced toconvict him of either 
falsehood or theft. ‘They were about to pro- 
ceed against him as a-sorcerer, when the der- 
vise with great calmness thus addressed the 
court; 

‘*] have been somewhat amused with your 
surprise, and own that there was some ground 
for your suspicions ; but I have lived long, 
and alone; and I can find ample scope for ob- 
servation, even in a desert. I knew that I 
had crossed the track of a camel that had 
strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark 
of any human footstep on the route. I knew 
that the animal was blind in one eye, because 
it had cropped the herbage only on one side 
of its path ; and | perceived that it was lame 
in one leg from the faint impression which 
that particular foot had produced upon the 
sand. I concluded that the animal had lost 
one tooth, because wherever it had grazed, a 
small tuft of herbage was left uninjured in the 
center of its bite. As to that which formed 
the burden of the beast, the busy ants inform- 
ed me that it was wheat on one side, and the 
clustering flies that it was honey on the oth- 
er. [Lacon. 


” 





Wispom.—Wisdom is an open fountain, 
whose waters are not to be sealed up, but kept 
running for the benefit of all, 





Men anv Booxs.—Men like books have at 
each end a blank leaf—childhood and old age. 
Estrem.—Esteem is the fruit of love, but 
the daughter 4s often older than the mother. 








Graves.—Graves are but the poteteget ot 
the angels of eternal life. 








dervise. 


&< To educate is to enrich your children. 
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Luther Martin and the Young Lawycr. 

We heard an anecdote of this distinguished 
lawyer a few days ago, which we do not re- 
member to have met with in print, and which 
is certainly ‘to good to be lost,” as the repor- 
ters say. 

Martln was on one accasion riding to An- 
napolis in a stage coach, in which was a soli- 
tary companion, a young lawyer just com. 
meneing the practice of law. After some fa- 
miliar conversation, the young gentleman 
said : 

“ Sir, you have been remarkably success 
ful in your profession ; few men have gained 
so many cases; will you be good enough to 
communicate to me, a beginner, the secret of 
your wondrous success ?” 

“171l do it, young man, on one condition, 
and that is, that you defray my expenses du- 
ring my stay of a few days at Annapolis.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the young man ho- 
ping thereby to profit greatly by the commu- 
nication. 

“The secret of my success,” said Martin, 
“ may be discovered in this advice which I now 
give you namely : Be sure you have a good 
witness for every case you desire to secure.” 

Oa reaching Annapolis, Luther Martin was 
not very self denying in the enjoyment pre- 
sented by a fine hotel; the substantials and 
general refreshments were dispatched in a 
manner quite gratifying to ‘mine host.”’ The 
time for return at length came. The young 
man and Martin stood together at the bar, and 
demanded their respective bills. 

Martin’s was enormous, but on glancing at 
it, he quietly handed it to the young lawyer, 
who running his eye over it leisurely, return- 
ed it with the utmost gravity. 

* Don’t you intend to pay it,’’ said Martin ? 

“Pay what?” said the young lawyer. 

“ Why, pay this bill. Did not you prom- 
ise on the route downward that you would de- 
fray the charge ?” 

‘“ My dear sir,” said the young gentleman, 
have you a good witness to prove what you 
demand in this case ?”’ 

Martin at once saw that he was caught, 
and eyeing his young friend a moment or two, 
he said pleasantly, ‘You don’t need any 
counsel from me, young man; vou don’t need 
any counsel from me.” [Methodist Protes- 
tant. 





Errect oF Hapir on tue Inrant Minp.— 
Trust every thing to habit ; habit, upon which 
in all ages, the lawgiver as well the school- 
master has mainly placed his reliance ; habit 
which makes every thing easy, and casts all 
difficulties upon deviations from the wonted 





course. Make sobriety a habit, and intem- 
perance will be hateful and hard; make pru- 
dence a habit, and reckless profligacy will 
be as contrary to the nature of the child, or 
grown adult as the most atrocious crimes are 
toa virtuous mind. Givea child the habit of 
sacredly regarding the truth ; of carefully re- 
specting the property of others; of serupulous- 
ly abstaining from all acts of improvidence 
which can involve him in distress, and he will 
just as likely think of rushing into an element 
in which he can not breathe, as lying, or 
cheating, or stealing, or coveting his neigh 
bor’s goods, 





AcquirEp TaLent.—The following story 
is recorded of Cecco d’ Arcoli and Dante : 

They were discussing the subject of nat. 
ural and acquired talent, and Cecco main- 
tained that nature was more potent than art, 
while Dante asserted the contrary. To prove 
this principle, the great Italian bard referred 
to his cat, which by repeated practice he had 
taught to hold a candle in his paw while he 
supped or read. 

Cecco desired to witness the experiment— 
and came not unprepared -for his purpose. 
When Dante’s cat was performing her part, 
Cecco lifting up the lid of a pot which he had 
filled with mice, the creature of an art mere. 
ly acquired, dropping the candle, flew on the 
mice with all his instinctive propensity, Dan. 
te was himself disconcerted ; and it was ad- 
judged that the advocate for the occult prin- 
ciple of natural faculties had gained hia 
cause. [Selected. 

Power or Imagination. —An amusing in. 
cident recently occurred at William’s Col. 
lege, which is thus related by a correspond. 
ent of the Springfield Gazette ; 

The professor of Chemistry while adminis. 
tring in the course of his lectures, the protox- 
ide of nitrogen, or as it is commonly called 
“laughing gas,” in order to ascertain how 
great an influence the imagination had in pro. 
ducing the eflects consequent upon respsiring 
it, secretly filled the India-rubber gas-bag 
with common air instead of gas. It was ta- 
ken without suspicion, and the effects if any 
thing were more powerful than upon those 
who had really breathed the pure gas. One 
complained that it produced nausea and dizzi. 
ness, another immediately manifested pugilis. 
tic propensities, and before he could be re- 
strained, tore in pieces the coat of one of the 
by-standers, while the third exclaimed, “ this 
is life, { never enjoyed it before.” The laugh. 
ter that followed the exposure of this gaseous. 
trick, may be imagined. 
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Alfred the Great. 

Alfred the Great had reached his twelfth 
year before he had even learned his alpha- 
bet. An interesting anecdote is told of the 
occasion on which he was first prompted to 
apply himself to his books. His mother had 
shown him and his brothers a small volume, 
illuminated in different places with colored 
letters and such other embellishments as were 
then in fashion. Seemg that it excited the 
admiration of her children, she promised it 
to the boy that would first learn it. Alfred 
though the youngest, was the only one who 
had spirit enough to attempt to obtain it on 
such a condition. He immediately went and 
procured a teacher, and in a very short time 
was able toclaim the promised reward. When 
he came to the throne, notwithstanding his 
manifold duties and a tormenting disease 
which seldom allowed him an hour’s rest, he 
employed his leisure time in reading or hear- 
ing the best books. fis high regard for the 
best interests of the people he was called to 
govern, and the benevolence of his conduct 
are well known. 





ALExaNnDER Popre.—When Pope was one 
evening at Burton’s coffee-house, poring over 
a manuscript of the Greek Aristophines with 
Swift, Arbuthnot, and others, they found one 
sentence which they could not comprehend. 
As they talked pretty loud, a young officer 
who stood near the fire heard their confer- 
ence and begged to look at the passage. 

“Qh,” said Pope, sarcastically, “ by all 
means : pray, let the young gentleman look at 
it.” Upon which the officer took up the book, 
and considering awhile, said there only want- 
ed a note of interrogation to make the whole 
intelligible. 

“ And pray, sir,” said Pope, piqued at be- 
ing outdone by a red-coat, “ what is a note of 
interrogation.” 

“A note of interrogation,”’ said the youth, 
turning on the hunchbacked questioner a look 
of the utmost contempt, ‘is a little crooked 
thing that asks questions.” 





PracticaL Instruction.—A gentleman not 
long since took up an apple, to show a niece 
sixteen years of age, who had studied geog- 
raphy from childhood, something about the 
shape and motion of the earth. She looked 
at him a few moments and then said with 
much earnestness, “‘ Why, uncle, you don’t 
mean that the earth really turns around, do 
you?” He replied, “ But did you not learn 
that several years ago.” “Yes sir,” said 
she, “I /earned it, but I never knew it be- 
fore.” [Annals of Education. 





Tue Scnootmaster Aproap.—Not a great 
while ago, the School Committee of a town 
in a neighboring state met for the purpose of 
of examining a candidate who presented him. | 
self as a preceptor, “to teach the young idea 
how to shoot.” After some interrogatories, 
the following geographical question was asked. 

‘Tn what zone do you live ?” 

“ Zone—zone,”’ replied he, “do you think 
aman of my education livesina zone? I live 
in a house.” 





Routine Epvcation.—It is related by Miss 
Edgeworth, that a gentleman, while attend- 
ing an examination of a school where every 
question was answered with the greatest 
promptness, put some questions to the pupils 
which were not exactly the same as found in 
the book. After numerous ready answers to 
their teacher on the subject of Geography, he 
asked one of the pupils where Turkey was.— 
She answered rather hesitatingly, ‘in the yard 
with the poultry.” 





Ipteness.—An Irish schoolmaster recently 
wrote the following copy for one of his pupils: 
“‘ Idleness covereth the body with nakedness.” 





Ode to Knowledge. 


BY EZEKIEL RICH. 


May the fair plants of Knowledge grow, 
While love and virtue reign ; 

From sources pure, let wisdom flow, 
Till all her blessings gain. 


+ 
Oh’ let the hand of learning’s power 
Lift all the poor from dust ; 
Within this strong protecting tower, 
Let hopeless orphans trust. 


May untaught men soon not be fonnd, 
Oppression have an end ; 

Earth soon become like heavenly ground, 
And man to man a friend. 





To Virtue. 


Tis Virtue, blooming, bright, and fair, 
That rests on innocence free as air— 
And all that’s lovely, pure, divine, 

In nature, reason, wisdom shine. 


’Tis Virtue, gentle, meek, and wise, 
That sheds it rays beneath the skies— 
Oh! may we all its graces show 

To all around, above, below. 


And when we hence this life depart, 
Reflections cease o’er all the past— 
And time well spent, and work well done, 
Then Virtue’s star shall crown our tomb. 
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To Correspondents. 

A beautiful piece entitled ‘*Childhood’s Vi- 
sions,” is unavoidably postponed. It will appear 
in our next. 

A communication entitled “ Ignorance” is de- 
clined. From the spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar, we should judge that the author is too 
familiar with his subject. 

We hope Junius wiil continue to favor us with 
his contributions. 








The Stute Association. 

A large portion of the editorial department of 
this number of the Educator, is devoted to the 
proceedings of the State Teacher’s Association, 
held in this city on the fourth and fifth of Au- 
gust last. The event was one of unusual inter- 
est, and we rejoice that a more liberal feeling and 
a greater degree of harmony pervaded the delib- 
erations on this occasion than has probably been 
manifested at any previous meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. We have endeavored to give a full and 
accurate report of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing, which on account of its length will published 
in two numbers. 





A History of Literary Institutions in Western 
New York, 

We commence in this number of the Educa- 
tor, the publication of a series of articles on the 
history of the different literary institutions in this 
section of the state. Although the account that 
we shall give must necessarily be brief, still we 
hope to be able to present a condensed view of 
the rise, progress, and general plan of instruction, 
together with some of the principal distinguishing 
features of the various academies, seminaries, un- 
ion schools, &c. in Western New York. 

Through the politeness of Mr. Howe, Princi- 
pal of Canandaigua Academy, we have been fur- 
nished with an engraving and other necessary 
materials used in preparing the account of that 
institution which appears in the present number 
of our periodical. The teachers and trustees of 
similar institutions who are desirous of having 
them included in these sketches, can manifest it 
by communicating with the editor of this paper. 
The materials in their possession for furnishing 
such a history, should be stated; also a copy of 
an engraving of the institution forwarded. With 
such information, we will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to confer with them, and prepare a suita- 
ble notice of the institution. 


The Proceedings of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. 

The second annual meeting of the N. Y. State 
Teacher's Association, was held on the fourth and 
| fifth days of August last, at Minerva Hall in the 
| city of Rochester. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The meeting was called to order at about ten 
o’clock, A. M., by the president Josern Mc Kees 
of New York. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Luckey of 
Rochester. 

The Recording Secretary being absent, Fran- 
cis Coorer of Onondaga, was chosen Secretary 
pro. tem. and A. H. Gregory of Monroe, assistant. 

After the delegates from the several counties 
had registered their names, the Association listen- 
ed a short and appropriate address from the pres- 
Ident. A letter from P. McGregor, principal of 
Wallkill Academy, was then read by E. Cooper, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

On motion of E. Cooper of Onondaga, Hon. 
Lewis Cass of Michigan, then in the city, was 
invited to attend and participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Association. 

Mr. J. W. Buxzer of Albany presented a re- 
solution in relation to the death of Rev. Danien 
SHEPARD, late of Deleware, and a member of this 
Association. The resolution was accompanied 
by some appropriate and feeling remarks from 
Mr. B. who closed by reading a former letter of 
the deceased to the Association on the subject of 
education. The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Howe of Ontario moved that a committee 
be appointed to prepare business for the-eonsid- 
eration of the members of the Association. The 
motion was opposed by Mr. Burkey of Alba- 
ny, St. Jonn of New York, and E. Cooper of 
| Onondaga ; it was supported by Mr. Winstow 
of Livingston. The motion was lost. 

Mr. B. Fietp of Boston, then entering the 
room, was invited to take a seat and participate 
in the deliberations of the Association. 

Mr. J. W. Buvktey of Albany then read a re- 
port on Ventilation and Warming Rooms. The 
following resolutions accompanied the report: 


Resolved, That in view of the foregoing con- 
siderations, we believe it to be all important that 
our school rooms be properly lighted, carefully 
warmed, and thoroughly ventilated. 

Resolved, That those teachers who neglect to 
inforin themselves by careful study and obserya- 
tion in relation to the aforesaid subjects, are great- 
ly criminal, and that their criminality may result 
in deep seated physical evils to their children. 

A somewhat spirited discussion arose in regard 


to the report, and upon the subject of ventilation 
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in general. Mr. Benepict of Monroe contend 
ed that there many erroneous sentiments embod- 
fed inthe report. Rev. F. W. Hotianp of Mon- 
roe thought that the report was not sufficiently ex- 
plicit—it merely spoke of the importance of the 
subject. The various theories, plans, and direc- 
tions now before the public should have been 
given. Rev. J. R. Born of Jefferson and Mr. 
Burpank of Wyoming also objected to some 
things contained in the report. Pror. D. P. 
Page of Albany thought the report should have 
been prepared with greater care. The whole 
subject should have been discussed, diagrams and 
illustrations of the most improved methods of 
Ventilation now in use, should have been pre- 
sented ; such a report would form a convenient 
manual for future reference. He also thought 
the old fashioned fire-places produced a better 
circulation of air than stoves; andbelieved their 
disuse without other means of ventilatation to be 
a retrograde movement. Mr. J. H. Partriner 
of New York spoke at some length against vari- 
ous sentiments contained in the report. Mr. J. 
W. Buk ey arose to make some remarks, when 
the question was called for. Ma. Lyman Copp of 
New York hoped the question would not yet be 
put, as he wished to make some remarks on the 
subject in the afternoon. 

The association adjourned until 2o’clock P. M. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The association was called to order by the 
president. The discussion on the ventilation of 
rooms was resumed. Mr. Cops of New York 
remarked that he had visited schools in Boston 
and other places in which improved systems of 
ventilation were used. He had seen an excel- 
lent plan invented by Prof. Emerson of Boston. 
another by Mr. Morris of New York, and one or 
two others by gentlemen who have paid particu- 
lar attention to the subject. He hoped the com- 
mittee would be continued. This wasone of the 
most important subjects connected with the 
physical education of children; and he sincerely 
hoped it would not thus be left in this unfinish- 
ed state. Mr. Burxuey of Albany remarked it 
was not the object of the committee to enumer- 
ate and discuss the merits of every plan, theory, 
and project that had ever been presented to the 
public upon this question—it would have been 
an endless task. To show the importance of some 
method of. ventilation was the priucipal design of 
thecommittee. Mr. J.N.McEuuicort of New 


York differed from Mr. B. This was an impor- 
tant subject and the committee should have avail- 





ed themselves of the wisdom and experience of 
all who have treated on it. Several plans should 
have been presented, that teachers might choose 
for themselves. He hoped that the whole sub- 
ject would be referred back; also that Mesars. 
Cobb of New York and Page of Albany be added 
tothecommittee. Rev. F. W. Hotsanp of Mon- 
roe spoke at some length on the subject of Ventil- 
ation. He was aware that very many plans had 
been proposed and several works published upon 
the various methods of ventilating aud warming 
rooms. Fe held in his hand Dr. Wyman’s pam- 
htet on ventilation. He alsorefered to various 
other treatises that have been published on thig 
subject both in this country and in Europe. He 
thought however that the public in general were 
not sufficiently informed on this all-important 
question. The motion to refer back prevailed, 
and Prof. Page of Albany was added to the com- 


mittee. : 

Mr. C. H. Anruony of Albany moved an 
amendment to the motion—by referring the sub- 
ject totwo committees. The motion was lost. 

The reporton Natural Sciences was then called 
for. In the absence of the chairman, Mr. J. H. 
Partriper of New York read a report, accom- 
panied by the following resolutions, all of which 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this associa- 
tion, the study of Natural History is a suitable 
ove to be pursued in all our schools. a 

Resolved, That we consider Natural Phitoso, 
phy, Astronomy, and Chemistry subjects impor- 
tant to be studied by those scholars who are able 
to understand them. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this associ- 
ation a thorough knowledge of the Natural Sci- 
ences, is important to every one who would be a 
successful teacher. 

Mr. E. M. Roto of Broome presented an 
able report on Moral Enstraction. The following 
resolutions were appended to the report, the first 
two of which were adopted without discussion: 

Resolved, That as a sense of this association, 
Moral Instruction sbould form an essential branch 
of education in all vur schools. 

Resolved, That every efficient system of moral, 
instruction must be based upon the Bible. 

Resolved, That the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the, use of Wayland’s Moral Science or 
some other suitable text-book on the science of 
moral philosophy, together with familiar oral in- 
instruction on the principles and application of 
moral trath, are imporant meangof advancing the 
cause of pure morals among our youth. 


Rev. F. W. Hon.anp of Monrve wished to 
hear from various parts of the state on the subject 
of moral instruction. Mr. W. Barngs of Monroe 
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thought that the spirit of the teacher was ketter 
calculated to impart moral instruction than any 
text-book. Mr. N. C. Benepicr of Monroe 
knew of some schools in this city where fifteen or 
twenty minutes each day was devoted to this sub- 
ject. Messrs. E. Cooper of Onondaga, and S. 
W. Cuark of Ontario were opposed to the re- 
commendation of any text-book except the bible, 
Mr. Rouuxo was not strenuous on this matter— 
and proposed to amend by striking out the clause 
recommending any other text-book. Various 
other topics embraced in the report were then dis- 
cussed. Mr. Ross of Seneca believed that in re- 
gard to moral instruction, common schools were 
far in advance of coNeges and higher institutions 
of learning. Rev. E. Ricu of Genesee contended 
that in the bible could be found every duty of man 
—his duty to himself, his God, his neighbor, his 
country, and to the world—it is of itself a code of 
moral laws. Remarks were then made by Mr. 
Winstow of Livingston, Pror. Pace of Albany, 
Messrs. Nexepuam of Erie, Jounson of Mon- 
roe, Kenyon of Allegany, Jupp of Wyoming, 
McE.uicorr of New York, and Brirrain of 
Wayne. Mr. Burxzer of Albany read the fol- 
lowing as asubstitute for the last resolution. The 
substitute was adopted : 

Resolved, That the reading of the Holy Scrip- ; 
tures together with familiar instruction on the 
principles and application of moral truth, are im- 
portant means of advancing the cause of pure 
morality 

Rev. J. H. Mattison of Oswego moved to 
strike from the report so much as related to cor- 
poreal punishment. Mr. A. N. Merriman of 
Monroe rejoiced that the teachers in Western 
New York had the co-operation of their brethren 
in other parts of the state on the subject of cor- 
poreal punishment. They did not advocate its ex- 
cessive use—merely its necessity. Remarks were 
made also by Mr. J. H. Partrince of New York. 
Da. Provuprit of New Jersey was called upon, 
and briefly gave his views on the question of cor- 
poreal punishment. He said he was willing to 
follow the precepts of Scripture ‘until he could 
better.” The motion to strike out was was lost, 
and the report adopted entire. : 

The Association adjourned until half past six 
in the evening. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The Association was called to order by Wit- 
LraM Barnes, first vice-president. Mr. O. W. 
Morais principal of the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum of New York, gave an interesting accountof | 
the manner in which the pupils of that institution 





were instructed. The exercises were rendered 
peculiarly interesting by the presence of two 
young ladies, tormerly members of the Asylum, 
with whom Mr. M. conversed by meansof signs 
used by the pupils belonging to that institu- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. Knarr of Cayuga, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That Mr. Morats is entitled to, and 
hereby receives our warmest thanks-for the in- 
struction and entertainment afforded by the exam- 
ination of his pupils in our presence. 

Resolved, That Mr. Morais be requested to 
present our thanks to his pupils for their kindness 
in entertaining this audience. 

Mr. E, Cooprr made some remarks in relation 
to the Teacher’s Advocate. Mr. McKuen said 
it had been deemed advisable to unite the Jour- 
nal of Education and the Advocate in one publi- 
cation. Mr. Carpenter of Westchester regret- 
ted that the Journal of Education was no longer 
to be published; he greatly preferred that publi- 
cation to the Teacher’s Advocate. 

Mr. Butxtey, Chairman of the committee on 
ventilation and warming rooms stated that the 
other members had not acted with him on this 
subject ; he therefore moved that Mussrs. Lr- 
MAN Coss of New York and C. H, Anruonr of 
Albany be substituted forthe other members of 


|committee. The motion was catried. 


The Association now listened to an excellent 
lecture from J. N. McExuicort of New York, on 
the origin, history, and prevalence of the English 
language. The lecturer’s views were also given 
in relation to the best method of acquiring a thor- 
ough knowledge of our language. 

Mr. P. E. Day of Monroe presented the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
be presented to Mr. McExuseort for the able, 
scientific, and instructive lecture on the English 
language which he has delivered in our presence 
this evening. 

Mr. J. W. Burkey of Albany moved the ap- 
pointment of a committee of eight—one from each 
senatorial district—to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year. The motion was carried. 

The Association then adjourned until Thurs- 
day 9 o'clock A. M. 

[Zo be continued.] 





Acents Wantep.—Several responsible, en- 
terprising young men are wanted to obtain sub- 
scribers for this paper. To such as have beenten- 
gaged in teaching, avery liberal commission will 
be given. 
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American Biography. 
For the Monthly Educator. 
NO. 4.—ETHAN ALLEN. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Eran Aen a brave and somewhat eccen- 
tric officer of the American Revolution, was born 
at Roxbury, Conn., in the year 1739. He early 
emigrated to Vermont—which territory was then 
claimed by New York as a part of that province. 
‘This claim however was resisted by the inhabi- 
tants, and Allen being one of its most strenuous 
opposers, was declared an outlaw by the govern- 
ment of New York, and a reward of fifty pounds 
offered for his apprehension. 

On receiving the news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, Col. Allen enlisted his energies in favor of 
his country. His first exploit was the capture of 
Ticonderoga on the morning of the tenth of May, 
1775. The expedition against this post was ex- 
ceedingly bold in its design and successful in its 
execution. As soon ashe had determined on his 
project, he enlisted about two hundred Green 
Mountain boys, and hastening toward the fort, 
reached the lake, opposite on the evening prece- 
ding the capture. With great difficulty boats 
were procured, and eighty-three men were land- 
ed near the garrison. 

Fearing the approach of day, Col. Allen was 
obliged to press forward with a small part of his 
army. Having entered the garrison leading his 
men, he ordered three cheers to be given which 
awakened the inmates. A sentry attempting to 
fire upon Allen, was taken prisoner, and pointed 
out the apartments of the commanding officer; 
whereupon Col. Allen with a drawn sword in his 
hand. rushed into his presence and demanded the 
surrerder of the fort. Capt. De La Place unpre- 
pared for this sudden demand enquired, “* By what 
authority do you demand it?” “In the name of 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress,” 
replied-Allen. 'The fort was instantly surrender- 
ed with all its munitions of war. 

In the full of 1775, Col. Allen was sent into 
Canada, to attempt to attach the inhabitants to 
the cause of liberty. While there he formed the 
daring project of attempting in connection with 
Col. Brown to take Montreal. The latter how- 





ever not appearing at the appointed time, Col. Al- 
len was left with only one hundred and ten men 
to contend against five hundred of the enemy.— 
After a long and desperate resistance, he was 
overpowered and obliged to surrender himself 
prisoner of war. 


He was loaded with irons and 





sent to England, where he was imprisoned a short 
time, and taken back toAmerica. He remained 
in jail at Halifax several months and was then 
sent to New York. 

Col. Allen was exchanged on May sixth 1778, 
for Col. Campbell. He immediately repaired to 
the head quarters of the American army, and 
having offered his services to Gen. Washington, 
in the event of his recovery from ill-health, he 
hastened to Vermont where his return was an- 
nounced by the firing of cannon and other dem- 
onstrations of joy. He died suddenly at his resi- 
dence in Colchester, Vt., February 12, 1789. 


ANECDOTES OF ETHAN ALLEN. 


An incident is related of Col. Allen, with what 
truth we know not, that is said to have occurred 
during his passage to England. While closely 
confined to a small room in a remote part of the 
ship, he discovered a pin tobe broken which fas- 
tened the bolt of his hand-cuff. Extricating the 
broken pieces and the bolt with his teeth, he dis- 
engaged one hand with the help of which he re- 
leased its mate; then procecding in like manner, 
he soon succeeded in liberating his feet. Fear- 
ing however that the captain when his situation 
should become known, would place an additional 
burden upon him, he carefully replaced the bolts 
and pins in their former position. Indeed it soon 
became a fine recreation for the colonel to take 
off his chains and replace them at the approach 
of his keeper. 

Some time after this, the captain wishing to 
afford some merriment to the crew, commanded 
Allen to be be brought upon deck. Abuse and 
ridicule were heaped upon the American people. 
“Ina short time,” said the captain, ‘all the reb- 
els will be in the same situation as yourself.” 
Col. Allen at this insolent taunt, raised his hands 
to his mouth, and apparently snapping the pins 
and bolts with his teeth, hurled his fetters into 
the sea, and seizing the astonished captain by the 
collar and having thrown him headlong upon the 
deck, he turned to the affrightened crew, and 
stamping on the deck, exclaimed in a voice of 
thunder: “If I am insulted again during this 
voyage, I shall sink the ship and swim ashore.” 
This exploit so terrified the crew that he was 
allowed to do pretty much as he pleased during 
the remainder of the voyage. 

It is recorded of Col. Allen that while in Eng- 
land, the king endeavored to persuade him toaban- 
don the rebel cause. He promised among other 
things to give him as much land as could be seen 
from the top of the highest mountain in Vermont, 
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f he would joiu the royal army. ‘* Your proposi- 
tion,’’ said Allen ‘reminds me ofa similar instance 
in which a noted character taking a distinguished 
person upon the top ofa high mountain offered him 
the possessions of the whole earth if he would fall 
down and worship him, and” continued Allen, “the 
poor devil neverowned a foot of land in the world.” 

While Col. Allen was on his parole at New 
York, he was waited upon by an emissary from 
Gen. Howe, who told him that although in a 
wrong cause, by his faithfulnsss he had highly 
recommended himself to that general, and if he 
would now join the royal army, he would give 
him any office he might chose, and at the close of 
the war the king would allow him a large tract of 
land. To this proposition, Col. Allen replied: “If 
by my faithfulness, I have recommended myself 
to Gen. Howe, I should be very sorry now by my 
unfaithfulness to lose the general’s good opinion ; 
and as tothe offer of land, I do not believe the king 
will have land enough at the close of the war to 
redeem such a pledge.” 

While aboard the Solebury frigate on his re- 
turn to the United States, the first salutation from 
the captain was an order to “*go below,” accom- 
panied by the remark, “ the deck is the place for 
gentlemen to walk.” Allen obeyed, but his health 
being very much impaired by confinement, and 
being in great need of fresh air, he determined a 
few days after toventure ayain upon deck. Ac- 
cordingly having washed, shaved, and dressed him- 
self in as genteel a manner as his scanty wardrobe 
would allow, he tried his fortune above. The 
captain immediately discovering him, demanded 
of him in an angry tone, if he had not forbidden 
him to appear on deck. ‘Oh yes,” replied Allen, 
** but as you also said it was a place for gentlemen 
to walk, it seemed to me quite appropriate.” 

From various sources it has been represented 
that Ethan Allen believed with Pythagoras in the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls; and he fre- 
quently declared that he himself would return to 
this world in the form ofa white horse. The fol- 
lowing incident howevershows that he did not hold 
very strongly to his absurd notions. His daughter 
who had been instruced by her mother in the 
principles of Christianity, was taken suddenly ill, 
and nohopes entertained of her recovery. Her 
father being called to her bed-side, she said to 
him, **I am about to die; shall I believe in the 
ptinciples in which you have instéucted me, or in 
those my mother has taught.” Allen became agi- 
tated; but with atrembling voice he replied, ‘be- 
lieve what your mother has taught you.” 





Communications. 





For the Monthly Educator. 
The County Convention. 

Mr. Eprror.—I attended the Convention of 
Teacher’s held at Rochester on twelfth of June 
last, and wish to say a word or two on the sub- 
ject. I wish first to ask, whether that was intend- 
ed to be a county or a city convention, for I per- 
ceived that all or nearly all the business was mo- 
nopolized by the city teachers. 

Again, I heard a report on English Grammar 
—at least, that subject formed a principal part of 
the report—in which the author spoke in very 
high terms of Wells’ Grammar, adding ameng oth- 
er reasons for recommending it, that many errors 
in the use language which other grammarians 
overlooked, were pointed out and corrected by Mr. 
Wells. Examples in abundance were given, ma- 
ny of which the merest novice in g-ammar could 
correct as wellas Mr. W. ‘ The house is being 
built,” or a similar expression was mentioned as 
being condemned and corrected hy Mr. Wells. 
Will the author of that report show wherein the 
inaccuracy lies, or prove that ‘* the house is build- 
ing " is more correct? 

Upon an examination of Wells’ Grammar, I 
find the author has done what any other respecta- 
ble grammarian might have done as well. He 
has quoted a great many authorities on diffi- 
cult and disputed points in grammar, but is very 
careful not to give an opinion of his own—gener- 
ally hiding behind some other authority. He gives 
no rules and lays down no principles by which 
disputed points may be determined. 

I confess I was nota little disappointed in Mr. 
Wells’ Grammar after having seen it so favora- 
bly noticed, and heard it so highly recommended. 
I do not condemn it—but I have not yet discov- 
ered its superiority to all others. A grammar of 
any language should in my humble opinion, lay 
down some fixed and known principles, by which 
all difficult, disputed, and snomalous expressions 
can be corrected. This I have not found in any 
English Grammar that has yet fallen under my 
observation, and still I regard it as the ‘sine qua 
non,” in the preparation of such a work. 

OBSERVER. 

Remarxs.—Should not the charge of monopoly 
be prefered against individuals rather than against 
city teachers as a body? Dull, prosy speakers 
are ever fond of inflicting upon their hearers long 
and spaipreting speeenes on every question— 
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sm portant or anlemepunbithens 1s sitieaued for} 
consideration. 

With regard to the phrase * The house is be- 
ing built,” we would simply remark that this 
torm of expression has the sanction of our best 
writers, and very many of our ablest grammari- 
ans. When inanimate objects are spoken of, 
both the active and passive form of the verb, is 
generally used to convey the same ilea; because 
it is conceived to have no active signification.— 
Thus: * the house is building,” and “ the house 
is being built,” have the same meaning attached 
to them. When however a verb is conceived to 
have an active as well as passive signification, 
one form can not thus be used for the other. 
“ The boys are punishing,’ and “ the boys are be- 
ing punished,” evidently have a different ,ig- 
nification, and itis absurd to contend that the 
former expression should be used to convey the 
the meaning attached to the latter. 


During the last year shitter were in attendance 
at this institution : 

Males—217. Total—392. 

Cananpaicua AcApEMY.—F rom the publish- 
ed Catalogue of this institution, we gather the fol- 
lowing particulars relative to the general arrange- 
ments for the ensuing year. The following gen- 
tlemen constitute the Board of Instruction: 

Henry Howe, A. M., Principal and Teacher 


Females—175. 











Notices. 


AurrEeD AcApEmy.—This institution is pleas- 
antly situated in the town of Alfred, six miles 
south of Almond, and thirteen south east of An- 
gelica, Allegany Co. The quiet and retired lo- 
cation of this academy renders it peculiarly adap- 
ted to the purposes of study and mental improve- 
ment. One of the chief objectsof this institution 
is the preparation of young ladies and gentlemen 
for the profession of teaching. For this purpose 
daily lectures are given on this subject, and class- 
es are exercised in the art of imparting instruc- 
tion. The number fitted for teachers ai inis 
academy is probably much larger than at any 
similar institution in the state—not less than one 
hundred and fifty having been vente sent out 
during the three years past. 

From the Catalogue for 1847, we notice the 
following persons as constituting the Board of In- 
struction : 

W.C. Kenyon, First Sis and Professor 
of Natural and Moral Sciences, 

Ina Sayxes, Second Principal, and Professor 
of Languages. 

Danie D. Picket, Teacher of Mathematics. 

Joun R. Harrsnorn, Professor of Physiolo- 


—e 








gy, and Anatomy. 
Orra Stittman, Professor of Vocal Music. 
Miss Avacain A. Maxson, Preceptress. 
Mrs. Marcaret Payne, Teacher of Instru- 
mental Music. 
Mrs. Mexissa B. Kenyon, Assistant in the 
Female Department. 


of the Greek language, Rhetoric, and Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Grorce Wiutson, A. M., Teacher of the Lat- 
in and French languages. 

Noau T. Cuarx, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry. 

P. C. Heaptey, Teacherof English branches. 

Nicnoxas VEEDER, Teacher of Book-keeping, 
Penmanship, &c. 

During the last year there were in attendance, 
at this institution, one hundred and thirty six 
pupils—a majority of whom were not residents 
of Canandaigua. For further particulars, see 
the advertisement on the last page. 





Agents for the Educator. 

The following persons have been appointed 
agents to receive subscriptions for the Monthly 
Edueator ; and all payments made to them will 
be duly acknowledged by us: 

Mr. Danie B. Ross, of Canadice, agent for 
the western part of Ontario Co. 

Mr. A. B. Mitter, of Dansville, agent for the 
southern part of Livingston Co. 

James L. Enos, of China, agent for Wyo- 
ming County. 

Winuiam Orton of Cuba, agent for the south- 
ern partof Allegany Co. 

S. Mixus Day, of Ithaca, agent for Tompkins 
County. 

Beysamin F. Coox, of Penn-Yan, agent for 
Yates Co. 

H. W. Ourpnant of Rochester, Monroe Co., 
agent for Monroe, Genessee, and Orleans Co. 

Rev. Davip L. Hunn, of Rochester, travel- 
ling agent for Western New York. 


for Western New York. 
H. Unperuit, of Canandaigua, will also re- 
ceive subscriptions at his book-bindery. 





ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number of ad- 
Vertisements on matters pertaining to the subject 
of education, will be inserted in the columns of 





| the Monthly Educator, at the rates published in 
) our prospectus. 


See last page. 
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Orange Owen, of Rochester, travelling agent 
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Literary Review. 


METI LOR IY 0a A 





nae Rene 


Cuark's INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC AND AL- 
GEBRA, Arranged and taught on the Universal | 
Principal of Increase and Decrease, &c., by} 
I. A Crarx, Author of the Prussian Calcula- | 
tor, etc. Rochester: Sage & Brother. 


Prof. Clark has within a years past acquired 
a considerable degree of eminence as a teacher of 
mathematics. Hundreds in this vicinity who 
have received instruction at his hands, can testi- 
fy to his familiarity with the various branches of 
mathematical science. The Intellectual Arith- 
metic and Algebra appears to be admirably adap- 
ted to the work of mental discipline. It commen- 
ces with simple questions in mental arithmetic, 
and gradully leads the pupil to a solution of prob- 
lems in Algebra. Indeed the author maintains 
that these two branches of mathematics should 
always be taught in connection. We are confi- 
dent that teachers and the public generally have 
only to become acquainted with the above work, 
to warrant it an extended circulation. 





Tue Teacuer’s Assistant, AND SrupEnt's 
GuipE 1n OrtHoGrapuy, For the Use of 
Schools and Academies. By Rev. W. R. 
Suaventer. Rochester: 1647. 

This work evidently presents some new fea- 
tures upon the subject of orthography which will 
repay the teacher for an attentive perusal. The 
definitions here given, appear to be much more in- 
telligible than those contained in many of our 
grammars and spelling-books. 
teristic of the work, is brevicy—the whole subject 
of orthography being presented in a pamphlet of 
only forty-two pages. 


Another charac- |_ 


{ 
{ substitute for them, the pith and marrow of sub- 


stantial English literature—something that shall 
prove food for the intellect, shall cultivate the 
taste, and stimulate the moral sense. 

The design has been admirably executed, by 
the selection and concentration of the most exqui- 
site productions of English intellect from the ear- 
liest Anglo Saxon writers down to those of the pre- 
sent day. The series of authors commences with 
Langland and Chaucer, and is continuous down 
to our day. We have specimensof their best wri- 
ting headed in the several departments by Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Milton—by Moore, Bacon, 
Locke—by Hooker, Taylor, Barrow—by Addi- 
son, Johnson, Goldsmith—by Hume, Robertson, 
Gibbon—set in a biograpical and critical history 
of the literature itself. The whole is embellished 
with splendid wood engravings of the principal au- 
thors, and the interesting events connected with 
their history and writings, No one can give a 
glance at the work without being struck with its 
beauty and cheapness. It is in fact, a whole Eng- 
lish library fused down into one cheap Book. 

The editor, Robert Chambers, is distinguished 
as the author of several historical works connec- 
ted with Scotlnnd, and as joint editor of Cham- 
bers’ Edingbargh Journal. As an evidence of the 
great popularity of the work in England, it may 
stated ihat more than forty thousand copies have 
been sold in less than three years; and this almost 
without advertising or being indebted to any no- 
tice from Literary Reviews. 

The publication of the American edition, com- 
mencing with. December, will be continued two 
numbers each month, until the whole work iscom- 
pleted. Persons remitting Fowr Dollars, can re+ 
ceive the whole work promptly by mail or other- 
wise, as soon as published. Book-sellers and 
agents supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Goutp, Kenpauu, & Lincoutn, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





Advertisements. 





Important Work. 








FORTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLDINENGLAND. |; 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. | 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of Eng- 
lish Authors, from the earliest to the present 
time ; connected by a Critical and Biographi- 
cal Hisfory. Edited by Robert Chambers, as- 
sisted by Robert Carruthers, and other eminent 
gentlemen. ‘To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 
numbers, at 25 cents each, double column let- 
ter press, with upwards of Turee Hunprep 
Exveeant ILiusrrations. 

The Cyclopedia of English Literature now pre- 
sented to the American public, originated in a de- 
sire to supply the great body of the people with a 
fund of reading derived from the productions of 
the most talented and elegant writers ia the Eng- 
lish Language. It is hoped hereby to supplant 
ina measure, the frivolous and corrupting produc- 
tions with which the community is flooded, and to 








ISTRICT SCHOOL GRAMMAR.—The 

Elementary Principles of English Grammar, accom- 
by Appropriate Exercises in Parsing, with an Appendix, 
by Pagsons E. Day. The Seventh Edition of this Pop- 
ular work, just published and for sale by 


E. DARROW, 
Corner of Main and St. Paul Streets. 
Rochester, July, 1847. 


TO TEACHERS AND TRUSTEES. 

A VALUABLE WORK FOR DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 
HE STATESMAN’S MANUAL, Con- 
taining the Addresses, Messages, and a Biographical 


Sketch of each President of the United States, from 
Washington to Polk; also a_Historv of their Admin- 





istration, together with other Public Documents and val- 


uable Statistical Intormation, carefully compiled from 
Official Sources by Epwin Witttams, Author of the N. 
Y. Annual Register. Embellished with Portraits of the 
Presidents and Seals of the several States. Complete in 


two Volumes. For sale b 
WM. BARNES, No. 5, Arcade. 
The above work has been introduced into the 
principal School Libraries in this city. 
Rochester, July 10, 1817. 
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Poetry. 


PDIP IF POA ARANDA 





For the Monthly Educator. 
To a Teacher, 
BY JUNIUS. 

High and holy is thy calling, 

Guardian of the youthful mind ; 
Moulder of the plastic nature, 

To thy forming hands resigned— 
Bearer of a thousand blessings, 

To thy chosen sphere confined. 


Great the sacrifice demanded 
Of the wakeful teacher, who 
Swriving to discharge his duties, 
Meets with favor from the few— 
While the many coldly bid him 
Thanklessly his task pursue. 


Still his course is ever onward, 
Ever reaching to the goal ; 
Faithful to his high vocation, 
As the needle to the pole; 
Knowing well that worldly wisdom 
Soon shall yield to mind’s control. 


Hope on, teacher, in the distance 
Brightly beams a rising star, 

Bearing in its rays, the presage 
Of a future, clearer far— 

Veil the past, for Education 
Hastens her triumphal car. 


Then shall those of thy profession, 
Who have labored long and well, 
Gain their meed of approbation, 
As a grateful people tell 
Aloud their praise, and delighted 
Ever on their virtues dwell. 
Dansville, July, 1847. 








Advertisements. 


CANANDAIGUA BOOK-BINDERY, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTORY. 


il UNDERHILL is prepared to bind Blank 
+ aud Library Books, of every variety, in splendid and 
fashionable styles. Albums, Port-Folios, Scrap-Books, 
&c, &c. manufactured plain, or richly ornamented. Mu- 
sic and other Paper ruled to order. 

School District Library Books bound on reason- 
able terms. 

Canandaigua, August, 1847. 














ISTRICT SCHOOL SPEAKER, A Collec- 
tion of Pieces for Public Declamation in Prose, Poe- 
try and Dialogue, by Parsons E. 
tion published and for sale b 
FISHER & CO., 6 Exchange St. 
Rochester, May, 1847. 


Day. The second edi- 


CANANDAIGUA ACADEMY. 


ENRY HOWE, A. M., Principal and Teach- 
er of the Greek Language, Rhetoric, and Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. ‘ 
Georce Wittson, A. M. Teacher of the Latin and 
French Languages. 
Noan T. Ciarx, Teacher of Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Chemistry. 
P. G. Heaprey, Teacher of the English branches. 
Nicnonas VeEpER, Teacher of Book-keeping, Penman- 


ship, &c. ° 

The Academical year for 1847—'48 will be as follows: 
The Autumnal Term will begin on Thursday, August 
12th, and continue eleven seta ie by a recess of 
one week. The Winter Term will begin on Thursday, 
November 4th, and continue nineteen weeks—followed 
by a recess of twelve days. The Spring and Summer 
Term will begin on Tuesday, March 28th, and continue 
fourteen weeks. 

Turton, in the higher branches, (Quarter of Eleven 


Weeks.) - - - - - $4,50 
Turtion,inElementarydo. - - - = 3,%5 
Room-Rent, - - - <«- = - = 1,00 
Boarp, (infamilies) - rs é re Z - 125 
Wasuine, (a dozen) - —- . 37 


There is no extra charge for fuel in the recitation rooms, 
nor for the study of the French language. . 

The rooms for the students are tarnished with chairs, 
tables, and bedsteads. Students furnish their own beds, 
bedding, towels, fuel, and lights. Students will be charged 
from the time of entering to the end of the term. 

Application for admission may be addressed to the 
Principal, or to any of the Trustees whoare the following 
gentlemen: 

Oxtver PHELPs, 

Moses ATWATER, 

Natuante, W. Howe .1, 

Tuomas Beats, 

Watter Hvssett, 

Rev. O. E. Dace, 

Canandaigua, July 18, 1847. 


PROSPECTUS 
THE MONTHLY EDUCATOR. 


Tur Montaty Epvcaror will be published on the first 
of each month, at the office of W. Heughes, corner of 
Main and Water Streets, Rochester, N. Y. 

This Magazine is especially designed for Families and 
Schools, and will be devoted to Education, the Arts and 
Sciences, American Biography, Anecdotes, History, In- 
teresting Narratives, Poetry, Reviews, and General Lit- 
erature. 

The Educator will be printed on good paper and clear 
type, each number containing sixteen large octavo pages 
forming at the close of the year, an aggregate of 192 
pages of choice educational matter. 


TERMS: 


Francis GRANGER, 
Jarep WILLson, 
James D. Bemis, 
TappEus CHAPIN, 
CHar_es Seymour, 
Wm. W. Gornam. 





A Single Copy, per annum, in advance. . . . . 50 
Five Copies . do... do - + « » 2,00 
Eight Copies: . do... do. . 3,00 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisements will be conspicuously inserted in The 
Monthly Educator at the following rates: 
Ten lines or under, one month . . . . . . $100 
”” — gubsequentinsertions, under 12 . each 0 75 
‘ ” twelve successive months . .. . 500 
A proportionate reduction will be made for advertise- 
ments ot a greater length. 
All communications should be addressed, post paid, te 
PARSONS E. DAY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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W. HEUGHES, BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 
Corner of Main & Water Streets, (Second Story) 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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